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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however contreversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Art for the People: The Fifth Year 


CORA GORDON 


(Mrs. Gordon acted as the Institute’s Liaison Officer and Principal Guide 
Lecturer for the 1939 Exhibitions) 


HE British Institute’s Art for the People Scheme consists in 

bringing a selected exhibition of good paintings to places which 
possess no public galleries and where in consequence few really good 
paintings are ever seen. 

For its fifth year the towns of St. Helens, Morecambe and Southamp- 
ton were chosen. St. Helens is a large manufacturing town of 100,000 
inhabitants, chiefly interested in the production of silver ware, glass 
and patent medicines. Morecambe, with a population of 19,000, is a 
seaside resort famous for its shrimps, and Southampton (population 
176,000) is the well-known seaport in which at the Civic Centre a new 
and very fine Art Gallery has been erected. The exhibition at South- 
ampton was in the Art Gallery, half of which was given up for the 
purpose. 

At St. Helens the exhibition was held in the Town Hall. For the 
exhibition the large central hall was allotted, and for the purposes of 
the exhibition it was panelled with strips of three-ply boarding loaned 
by the local builder: To extend the space a temporary. screen was 
erected, a system which:can always be used where the appears 
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At Morecambe the exhibition was held on the upper floor of the 
Art and Technical schools which were very well adapted to the 
purpose as good rooms and a wide corridor allowed a rough educative 
division into schools of thought. 

The chief problem facing the organizers is the character of the pic- 
tures and the sources of loan. On the whole the types of pictures seen 
by the ordinary person either in photographic or in cheap colour 
reproductions are (1) popular works of the old masters (2) popular 
works by academicians (3) pictures which have a news or advertising 
interest or those which merely appeal to sentiment. 

For the British Institute of Adult Education’s exhibitions it was 
considered advisable to collect pictures which would be as different 
as possible from those just mentioned. It was hoped to illustrate a 
sense of fusion between the old schools and the schools of the 
present day and to introduce a certain number of paintings which, 
belonging to the most recent developments, may still be called highly 
controversial. 

Although it was not expected that the controversial.pictures would 
win any general applause from the uninitiated, their function was to 
provide a touch of what the French call épatéism, which we might 
translate into ‘shock with intent to stimulate’. 

Criticism in general dates the development of the contemporary 
idiom from Turner and Constable, and the Institute was fortunate in 
getting together a group of small works of the early English water- 
colourists. 

French Art of the period was represented by Courbet, Boudin, 
Harpignies, Renoir and their natural development into Bonnard, 
Vuillard and Lucien Pissarro. In contemporary English Art the Cam- 
den Town group was well represented by Sickert, Derwent Lees, 
Gilman, Ginner, Gore and Bevan, also Scottish Art was represented 
by the three prominent members of the Newer Scottish School— 
Peploe, Hunter and Fergusson. 

There was a strong selection of the varied schools of modern English 
realism. Among the painters of the French school were Matisse, 
Roualt, Derain, Utrillo, Mogdigliani, and Chagall. A dozen or so 
painters of a definitely experimental nature brought the total numbers 
up to 118 works. At Scuthampton the exhibition was augmented 
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by an additional group lent by Wyndham T. Vint, Esq., which brought 
the numbers up to about 130. 

In previous years a number of connoisseurs have been very generous 
in lending their pictures to the British Institute of Adult Education for 
their exhibitions. It should be remembered that such a loan is quite a 
serious thing. The pictures are away for at least three months. There 
must be a certain amount of wear and tear on the frames which does 
not happen when they are hanging at home in their owner’s possession; 
and though the most expert packers in London are engaged there must 
be a certain amount of risk. We can never realize how very generous 
the lenders have been. They are willing, for the sake of an educative 
scheme from which they draw no benefit, to lend their pictures to the 
Institute. 

Exactly the same conditions apply to the dealers who have also come 
forward very generously with their loans, since the Institute is entirely 
a non-commercial affair and the months of May, June and July, when 
the pictures are on tour, are certainly among the months when the 
dealers would prefer to have their pictures in London to show to 
possible customers. 

This year we were fortunate enough to have pictures on loan from 
the Tate Gallery. Also the Home House Trust and the Contemporary 
Art Society again lent us some important pictures. 

For the valuable collection of early English watercolours we are 
deeply indebted again to Sir Thomas and Miss Barlow, Sir Michael 
Sadler, Percy Moore Turner, Esq., and Messrs. Thomas Agnew and 
Sons. Other extensive loans were made by Sir Kenneth Clark, Director 
of the National Gallery, W. A. Evill, Esq., Sir Edward Marsh, Miss 
Thelma Cazalet, Messrs. Reid and Lefevre, the Le’vester Galleries, 
Messrs. Wildenstein and Co., Mrs. Wertheim and Wyndham T. Vint, 
Esq., who very kindly allowed us to transfer a large block of his 
collection from its exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. 

Other generous lenders were Mrs. Clive Gardiner, Miss Isobel 
Macdonald, M.B., the Zwemmer Gallery, the Redfern Gallery, the 
Goupil Gallery, E. L. T. Mesens, Esq., the Mayor Gallery, the Brook 
Street Galleries and the Fine Art Society. 

We were also very fortunate in getting a large number of fine recent 
works from the artists themselves who have a far greater call upon 
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their pictures for loan exhibitions in the provinces than many people 
realize. 

The problem of selecting the centres at which the exhibitions should 
be held is of course important. It seems almost impossible to predict 
beforehand what the attitude of a locality is going to be, and there is 
no doubt that what might be called the Will towards Pictures varies in 
various localities even quite close together. To plant an exhibition of 
contemporary works haphazard into any place and try to force the 
inhabitants to go and look at pictures would be in general a waste of 
time and money, and as a guarantee that the local people have some 
desire for the exhibition they are expected to bear some of the 
expense, on the assumption that if they are willing to pay for a thing 
there is a desire for it. 

But even with the best will in the world the uninitiated cannot be 
expected to plunge head-first into the intricacies of contemporary 
painting; on the other hand the Institute has no desire to produce a 
series of spoon-fed picture worshippers. 

In consequence at each exhibition the Institute has organized a 
series of lectures by well-known critics, treating of the attitude toward 
appreciating pictures and the problems the contemporary artist is 
trying to solve. Also there is a series of guide lecturers, mostly post- 
graduate students from the Courtauld Institute of Art, University of 
London. The duties of the latter are rather to take spectators in a 
friendly way and discuss with them about the problems of painting, 
than to give them set lectures. 

As a certain part of the expense is born by the Education Authorities 
the guide lecturers in the mornings take round groups of children and 
their teachers and give them constructive and human talks about 
painting. In some cases the results are very interesting; and quite 
a number of the children were noticed in their spare time coming back 
to look at the pictures alone. 

Roughly the total expense of each exhibition is about £130. The 
local education authority is asked to make a grant of £50, and, as the 
Board of Education recognizes the Institute’s exhibitions for grant- 
earning purposes, half of that grant is recoverable, so that in effect the 
locality has to find £25. There is no charge for admission. 

There is no doubt that the interest and value of these exhibitions 
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could be enhanced considerably if the authorities themselves were to 
take the question of Art a little more seriously. After the trouble and 
thought put into getting an exhibition together, unique in quality, 
valued at between £12,000 and £15,000, it does seem a pity that the 
local authorities who themselves are spending quite a sum of money to 
have the exhibition should not be able to make this fact clear to their 
fellow townsmen. At one centre some visitors to the town drifted in 
under the belief that it was a show of the local Art Club. They 
were tremendously surprised as they happened to be men with a 
considerable knowledge of contemporary Art. 

The problem of Art and the Public is a very difficult one both for 
the /.rtist and for the Public. In earlier times they were practically in- 
divisible. The Artist worked for the Public and the Public carried his 
pictures in triumph through the streets. To-day the Artist has become 
more and more a studio product and, stimulated by the tremendous 
development of introspective knowledge and psychological experi- 
ment that has been going on for the last fifty years, he has almost 
become severed from the ordinary public. This severance need not 
necessarily be as wide as many people imagine because the investiga- 
tions of the Artist are brought into contemporary life by advertise- 
ments, popular Art, popular drawing, Architecture and printed matter 
in general. 

But although in the larger centres these influences are fairly active 
they are still hardly felt in the more provincial parts of the country. 
It would be interesting to estimate the comparative local time-lag in 
different parts of England. Local ideas of printing, of advertising and of 
decoration remain very much what they were thirty or forty years ago, 
in spite of the almost complete revolution that has taken place in the 
Metropolis. I was astonished to find that even the printing of our 
catalogues was received as something quite new and strange though 
its novelty consisted in not much more than a careful lay-out and a 
judicious use of Gill type (with capital letters). 

Excluding people who have made a serious study of the question, 
what might be called the General Public consists of people who have a 
strong attachment to pictures and people who have not given the 
matter a thought. Curiously enough the strongest obstacle comes from 
people who have had a definite interest and attachment to pictures. 
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They have inherited definite likes and prejudices, and having been out 
of touch with progress of contemporary Art, are often bewildered, 
dismayed and even angered by what has happened. They also, in a way, 
constitute the chief stumbling block, even as far back as Rembrandt, 
between the Artist and the ordinary man who is quite prepared to be 
interested in anything as long as it touches his interest. So the influ- 
ences which might be brought to bear by contemporary publicity 
and so on as above mentioned are to a large extent discounted by 
this attitude of the normal and perfectly sincere Art lover who has 
pushed Art up on to a pedestal and won’t, in any circumstances, let it 
get down. 

In consequence a great difficulty for the public is that although it 
hears a lot about contemporary Art in one way and another it hears 
much more in derogation from the casual Art lover who is as 
authoritative as his prejudices are strong. It hears practically nothing 
from the persons who have been making an intensive study of con- 
temporary developments. In fact of a large portion of the public we 
might say that the only way they ever see contemporary works of 
Art is through their ears. 

Direct contact with actual paintings, accompanied by the counsel 
of people who really nave studied the question and who can put the 
case for contemporary Art in a properly persuasive manner, should give 
the public at least a chance of doing something to redress this ill 
balance. 

A vivid example of this is the excellent work done by the White- 
chapel Art Gallery. It is true that on the whole Whitechapel is free 
from what might be called the “everyday Art lover” and in consequence 
has fewer prejudices preached at it, but the effect of the very liberally 
minded exhibitions organized by Mr. Duddington is noticeable. The 
normal natural level of interest at Whitechapel among the people seems 
unusually high and this was shown by the exhibition of Picasso’s 
Guernica, which in the West End attracted very few people, while at 
Whitechapel it drew large crowds. 

To hope with a single exhibition, as one given by the Institute at a 
selected centre, to redress the damage done by the gossip of years 
would be Utopian, but such an Exhibition can and does do some- 
thing and in this respect the inclusion of a certain number of the very 
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the Forest by Paul Nash 
Lent by Sir Michael Sadler 
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The Dutch Barn by R. Suddaby 
Lent by the Redfern Gallery 
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Panel for the Safe of a Millionaire by P. Wyndham Lewis 


Lent by the Leicester Galleries 
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Lent by T. Wyndham Vint, Esq. 


Le Facteur by M. Vlaminck 


Mallorcan Hillside by Adrian Allinson 


Lent by the Artist 
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Builders in the House by Stanley Spencer 


Lent by W. A. Evill, Esq. 
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Street in Thurso by L. S. Lowry 
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advanced school has been found of great value. Prejudices can be raised 
so violently by one type of picture that as a repercussion a spectator 
may find himself ready to admit qualities in a rather less advanced 
picture which, in normal circumstances, he might only have disliked. 
From my personal experience while guide lecturing I found that a 
sharp discussion over the Mogdigliani ‘Portrait of the Painter Hubert’ 
might lead to a heightened appreciation of Augustus John’s ‘Rachael’, 
while on the other hand a discussion over Maria Blanchard would 
sometimes lead to some appreciation of Mogdigliani. 

Although any member of the Public was far more interested in a 
picture which belonged to his own line of interest, it was curious to 
find in many cases how undeveloped were their powers of looking in a 
picture for things that belonged to their particular lines of interest. A 
striking example was given by a picture by Bissil, which summarised 
in an unconventional way two miners at work in a narrow seam. Three 
men came in and jeered at it. When the guide lecturer explained that 
Bissil was trying to convey the feelings of working and of being 
cramped underground and when she said that Bissil had been a miner 
they looked at the picture with new interest and came to the conclusion 
that it did give the feeling of being underground far better than a 
more conventional rendering could have done, and finally owned that 
they were miners themselves. A small picture by Henry Lamb incurred 
equal criticism. A newspaper correspondent complained: ‘Who ever 
heard of nothing but back views in a picture’, but when it was pointed 
out to visitors prejudiced by the notice that the title was ‘Sunday’ they 
quite clearly saw that Lamb had conveyed very convincingly the 
emotional qualities of the moment portrayed. 

A particularly violent change brought about by a full comprehen- 
sion of the motive of the picture was instanced by Stanley Spencer’s 
important picture ‘Workers in the House’. Numbers of people picked 
it out as one of the pictures which offended them most. When asked 
‘Do you like having workmen in the house?’ they registered astonish- 
ment. When it was explained that the picture was intended to convey 
the feeling of workmen in the house and that part of the beauty of the 
picture was due to the insight with which these feelings had been 
conveyed, many people suddenly realized something that they had 
never realized before. 
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Other routes towards broadening what Art could do was to show 
how Lowes Luard conveyed the feeling of action in his horses by the 
design; how Derain conveyed the heat and joy of the day by the use 
of vermilion reflected lights; how Mogdigliani drew character by means 
of sympathetic exaggerations and even the wit to be sought for in the 
half-human, half-flying money-bags in Wyndham Lewis’ abstract 
‘Panel for the safe of a Millionaire’. 

Clearly a very real difficulty in the appreciation of Art is that 
people do not know how to look at pictures. The normal attitude is 
(1) that the picture should be like something, and (2) that it should be 
like something that is liked. A normal objection to Ben Nicholson’s 
abstract “Composition” was that it did not look /ike anything. When 
the guide lecturer suggested that it represented an attempt to produce 
an ideal set of proportions both in shape and colour one spectator 
retorted that one could not have proportions that weren’t pro- 
portions of something. Those harmonic qualities which to some 
extent painting shares with music enter, as yet, very little into 
or perhaps even have been lost from the awaredness of the 
ordinary man. The idea that pictures can call up emotions, that 
they can be expected to convey an idea not previously thought 
about, that they can bring something to the spectator rather than 
the spectator bring something to them, does actually escape from the 
majority of onlookers. To quite a number of visitors these things came 
as a revelation. So too did discussions on the technical problems facing 
the painters of straightforward, realistic pictures, discussions as to how 
sensations of depth were produced, the emotional effects resultant 
on colour arrangements, the different qualities of handling paint. I 
think there is ample evidence that once the training of children in Art 
and in what to look for and how to enjoy piciures is brought on to a 
more definite basis, there is plenty of latent power of appreciation 
revealed by these exhibitions and a great deal of the apparent lack of 
interest in pictorial things blamed on to the British Public may be 
ascribed to lack of proper direction and lack of material to work it on. 

The theory that one merely has to put up good pictures and the 
power of appreciation will grow by itself is difficult to hold in practice. 
An instance was brought to my notice of a school in Southampton 
which had a large number of fine reproductions and neither teachers 
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nor children had a notion of how to start appreciating them. The 
teachers were so interested in the talks at the Gallery that I was invited 
to the school to review the prints in question. It was interesting to 
discover that as long as the intention of the picture was not grasped 
the picture itself was not grasped. The picture itself not only might fail 
to please but might arouse dislike. Often when it was pointed out what 
the picture was trying to convey the attitude towards it changed. 
This reinforces the suggestion that much of the blindness towards 
pictorial values is due to a lack of understanding as to what to look for. 

In questioning the children it was further interesting to note that 
what had been said at the Galleries had not been thrown away as 
several children brought out points that the lecturer had made. But in 
several instances the awakening of the teachers was so marked that the 
very real need for these shows and this sort of instruction was strongly 
evidenced. 

As children, especially under the eyes of the teachers, are rather shy 
about speaking in the galleries it was found that one got some inkling 
of their preferences by asking them to go and stand by their favourite 
pictures. The fact that neatness is so universal a domestic virtue is 
bound to affect the ordinary person’s attitude towards Art. Neat 
pictures are almost always preferred to slap-dash ones. And in this 
instance a small painting by Frank Nortcliffe, a sketch of a cornfield 
with a dark seas cape behind, combining very happily spontaneous 
feeling with a suggestion of neatness was almost universally a favourite 
both among children and the unsophisticated grown-ups. The more 
sophisticated grown-ups almost always plumped for the dexterous 
suggestion of sly femininity in Augustus John’s ‘Rachael’. 

I was surprised, however, when showing the children three por- 
traits which in one exhibition were hanging together, to discover a 
marked preference for the more deliberately modernist and least con- 
ventionally pretty portrait by Wyndham Lewis. One day, as a boys’ 
school was trooping out of the Gallery one of the children ran back 
and earnestly asked for the name of the painter. 

As has been noted in previous exhibitions a favourite picture was 
Dod Proctor’s ‘Boy with Cat’. This time amongst the boys an out- 
standing favourite was Charles Cundall’s ‘Building in Berkeley 
Square’ from the Tate Gallery. In addition to the groups of children 
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other groups were conducted at the various exhibitions—Art Schools 
—Teachers—Workers’ Educational Association—Co-operative 
Workers Societies—Unemployed—Sketching Societies—Theoso- 
phists. 

Among these groups, the poorer ones, having fewer inhibitions and 
being more at ease to say what they thought, gave more active response 
and one of the best arguments took place while the unemployed were 
being taken round. Also two sailors penetrated to the secret of a sur- 
realist picture by Miré ‘Le Desir A .. .’ which had baffled everybody 
including the Art teachers. 

Pictures of sunny effects were popular in the South but the North 
looked at them with some suspicions, almost saying “There are no such 
colours’. Nevertheless when colour was rich and attractive people were 
inclined to allow much more latitude of treatment. Matthew Smith’s 
glowing harmonies in spite of the brusque uncompromising handling 
caught a number of votes among the simpler people although he was 
usually repudiated by the everyday Art lover. The same was true of 
Suddaby’s ‘Blue Barn’, although a seafaring man who showed great 
interest did ‘wish that other big barn could have been cleared out of 
the picture, to let one see more trees’. Particularly among women a 
favourite was the blue and green Dufy, purely caligraphic in drawing — 
although some excused themselves by saying ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
why.” 

Each of the Exhibitions ran for a period of four weeks. Every effort 
was made to keep the places of Exhibition open until such hours in the 
evening as would give any workers an opportunity of coming in to see 
the pictures. The shows were also open on Sundays, and the public 
lectures were, in every case, given in the evenings—again after working 
hours. The average attendance at each of these public lectures was 
100-150, though in the case of Southampton it rose to a considerably 
higher figure. Careful records of attendance were kept, and the follow- 
ing figures will be of interest: St. Helens, 3,750—of whom 2,250 were 
school children, brought in organized parties; Morecambe, 5,589—this 
total was made up of 1,305 school children and 4,284 adults; Southamp- 
ton, 17,739. Southampton holds the record for the highest attendances 
of any of the Institute’s Exhibitions—Canterbury, where an exhibition 
was held in 1936, coming next on the list. 
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Matthew Arnold and Education 


PROFESSOR F. A. CAVENAGH 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Lytton Strachey envisaged an Old 

Victorian Club, one of whose most pressing functions would be 
‘the hushing-up of Matthew Arnold.’ Yet Arnold’s voice remains 
unsilenced. Asa poet his place is established, and even as a critic—the 
ground on which Strachey attacked him with the bitterness that he 
reserved for the Arnold family—his reputation has recently been re- 
habilitated by Dr. F. R. Leavis (Scrutiny, Dec., 1938).And now there 
comes from America a longer and more thorough examination of 
Matthew Arnold than anything that has appeared before.* This work 
is described by its author, Mr. Trilling, as ‘a biography of Arnold’s 
mind’; its aim is to ‘show the thought of Matthew Arnold in its complex 
unity and to relate it to the historical and intellectual events of his 
time. .. My critical intention has been to make it clear what, in my 
opinion, Arnold as poet and as critic of literature, politics and religion 
actually said and meant.’ In this aim Mr. Trilling may certainly be said 
to have succeeded. His book is a useful compendium of Arnold’s 
thought; it is illustrated, with perhaps excessive learning, by references 
to other thinkers; and it puts Arnold, helpfully, in his contemporary 
setting. 

Yet there is one side of Arnold that Mr. Trilling hardly mentions, 
which may in the end turn out to be—apart from his poetry—his 
most lasting contribution. During the 35 years that Arnold was an 
Inspector of Schools he was constantly occupied with the problems 
of education. His annual reports are of far more than ephemeral or 
even personal interest; whilst the books that arose from his foreign 
educational tours are still of considerable importance. 4 French Eton, 
and the essay ‘Democracy’ (reprinted in Mixed Essays from his 1861 
report on Popular Education in France) are well known; but one seldom 
finds a reference to theshort but very able chapter on Schools which he 
wrote for T. H. Ward’s Jubilee book, The Reign of Queen Victoria. 
This last has a certain pathetic interest as containing (in a passage 
which will be quoted later) his final message to a generation that was 

* Matthew Arnold, by Lionel Trilling (Allen & Unwin) 15s. net. 
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beginning—more than he realized—to hear it. And, finally, the most 
valuable part of Culture and Anarchy, his one really popular prose work, 
is concerned with education. Hence Arnold’s educational thought 
is worth restating and examining, particularly as it has a special 
significance to-day. His mind was so integrated, and he had such a 
trick of repeating himself, that no one aspect of his thought can be 
entirely isolated; but it is at least possible to distinguish his policy for 
the administration of education, and, rather more vaguely, what he 
thought should be learnt in the schools. 

First, then, he held that ‘culture’ and ‘right reason’ were to be found 
in the State. But it is entirely wrong to accuse him of totalitarianism. 
The State for him was ‘the nation in its collective and corporate 
character,’ made up not of our ordinary, but of our ‘best,’ selves. How 
these best selves were to emerge and unite Arnold never explains: 
Leonard Woolf’s criticism (in After the Deluge) that this was a mystical 
theory of the State cannot, to my mind, be refuted. On the other hand 
it is quite clear that he abhorred the thought of absolute government— 
though when he states the case against it he uses the question-begging 
argument that ‘it is against nature, that it contradicts a vital instinct in 
man—the instinct of expansion’ (Preface to Mixed Essays). Further, 
as in his famous essay on Equality, he argues that this instinct of expan- 
sion includes both the love of liberty and the love of equality, and that 

*‘our shortcomings in civilization’ are due to the ‘religion of inequality,’ 
in class and property, which we have inherited from the Middle Ages. 
That religion, he adds in words that are no less true to-day, ‘has 
the natural and necessary effect of materializing our upper class, vul- 
garizing our middleclass, and brutalizing our lower class.’ The remedy, 
in addition to removing this fundamental inequality, lay in ‘a genuine 
municipal system, and public schools for the middle classes.’ 

It is clear, then, that Arnold did not desire anything approaching 
State control of education. He knew that the British government, being 
aristocratic, ‘did not move in the matter of popular education while it 
could avoid moving,’ and that ‘the very last thing desired by the Educa- 
tion Department itself is to invade the provinces of education which 
are now independent of it.’ But, in the absence of public secondary 
schools, School Boards were mistakenly ‘making the programme of 

their elementary schools toc ambitious.’ Thus forestalling both the 
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Cockerton Judgment and the creation of the L.E.A., Arnold advocated 
‘the provision by law, throughout the country, of a supply of properly 
guaranteed schools, in due proportion to the estimated number of the 
population requiring them; schools giving secondary instruction, as it 
is called—that fuller and higher instruction which comes after elemen- 
tary instruction—and giving it at a cost not exceeding a certain rate.’* 
But, though schools were to be provided by local authorities, there 
must be central co-ordination, in the person of a Minister aided by an 
advisory Council. It is impossible to say how far the Bryce Commis- 
sion was influenced by Arnold’s views, or how far he would be satisfied 
with the functions of the President of the Board of Education and the 
Consultative Committee; but the relevance of his opinion is obvious. 
In particular, he saw that secondary education is a second siage, coming 
after primary, and that the right place for technical education is in the 
secondary stage. These points are clearly put in the following extract 
from his chapter in T. H. Ward’s book: 

‘I have spoken on this subject of middle-class education much 
and often. By too great persistency the advocate of a cause may in- 
dispose the public to it, and I would avoid that danger. Probably I 
shall never return to the subject again; let us for the last time, there- 
fore, insist on the mischief to be cured and on the impossibility of 
curing it by makeshifts and half-measures. Uneasiness is felt as to 
the state and prospects of our industry, trade, and commerce; the 
blame is commonly thrown on defects of the working-class, and a 
remedy is by many people thought to lie in giving to this class more 
of technical ce instruction of our elementary schools 
does indeed require, as I have said, to become mere intelligent; but 
this will not be accomplished by making it more technical. Let the 
child have more schooling, with the rudiments of manual training, till 
the age of thirteen; let the technical school, for those who are fit to profit 
by it, come /ater.{But the failure, after all, and the menace to the 
future of our industry and commerce, lies far more in the defects of 
mind and training of our middle class than of our lower—yet to 
those defects hardly any one will as yet open his eyes. The middle 
class in England has merits which the middle classes elsewhere do 


* From the address, Ecce. Convertimur ad Gentes (printed in Irish Essays), given in 
1879 to the Ipswich Working Men’s College—perhaps Arnold’s one contact with 
adult education. 
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16 MATTHEW ARNOLD AND EDUCATION 
not possess; but it has peculiar disadvantages, and its disadvantages 
are at this moment very prominent. It has not the training which 
local government affords to the corresponding classes abroad, and 
it has a school-education markedly inferior to theirs and formative 
for good neither of the mind nor of the character. Its religion has 
done much for it; its schools have done little or nothing. Unformed 
itself, it exercises on the great democratic class, rising up beneath or 
rather around it, no formative influence; and this class, too, loses 
means of training both natural for it and most wholesome. May we 
live to see the coming of a state of things more promising! 
Throughout the country good elementary schools, taking the child to the 
age of thirteen; then good secondary schools, taking him to sixteen, with 
good classical high schools and commercial high schools, taking him on 
further to eighteen or nineteen; with good technical and special schools, 
for those who require them, parallel with the secondary and high schools 
—this is what is to be aimed at. Without system, and concert, and 
thought, it cannot be attained: and these, again, are impossible 
without a Minister of Education as a centre in which to fix 
responsibility, and an Educational Council to advise the Minister and 
keep hiv in touch with the tendencies, needs, and school-movement 
of the time.’ 

Taken as a whole, this passage (in which I have ventured to italicize 

, certain sentences) shows remarkable foresight for 1887. It contains in 

fact the most salient points of the Spens Report: the true nature of 
secondary education, coming at the age of thirteen (for the break at 
eleven has been adopted mainly for administrative convenience); 
the parity of commercial and technical with academic education; and 
the principle that the curriculum should be appropriate to the needs of 
each pupil. Indeed he appears to go beyond the more practicable pro- 
posals of the Spens Report, since it is ‘the child’ in general whose 
education is to be continued till sixteen, and further till eighteen or 
nineteen. Such an ideal would certainly be consistent with Arnold’s 
views on equality. 
So much then for organization. About what is actually to be learnt 
in the schools Arnold is less definite and less satisfactory. He is never 
tired of preaching that the powers which, on the basis of the ‘instinct of 
expansion,’ build up human civilization are conduct, intellect and 
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knowledge, beauty, social lifé and manners; and that these must all be 
included in due proportion. Nobody can quarrel with that as a general 
formula; but when it comes to werking ‘it out, -Arnoly- thinks of no- 
thing but literature—-coupled with his own variety of religion. On the 
place of science he is particularly elusive. Huxley attacked his defini- 
tion of culture (‘a pursuit of our total perfection by means of getting to 
know. . . the best that has been thought and said in the world’) as in- 
adequate; he rightly saw that such knowledge must include physical 
science: ‘we cannot know all the best thoughts and sayings of the 
Greeks unless we know what they thought about natural phenomena... 
Thus I venture to think that the pretensions of our modern Humanists 
to the possession of the monopoly of culture and to the exclusive 
inheritance of the spirit of antiquity must be abated, if not abandoned.’ 
To this Arnold somewhat disingenuously replied that literature in- 
cludes not only delles lettres but also ‘ what has been done by such men 
as Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Darwin,’ and that the great results, 
as distinguished from the processes, of science, must be regarded as 
a part of Culture. I think this disingenuous, because Arnold nowhere 
shows any signs of having such ‘cultural’ knowledge of science; so far 
as one can judge from its cc stant repetition, his knowledge was con- 
fined to the fact that ‘when a taper burns, the wax is converted into 
carbonic acid and water.’ To the natural prejudice of a literary man 
(who, by the way, was not much interested in other forms of art, such 
as painting or music) Arnold added the argument that knowledge of 
science canno: be used unless one has been ‘moralized’; that much, 
though curiously expressed, is true. But he goes on to state that ‘for 
moralizing a man it will not be found easy to dispense with those old 
agents, letters, poetry, religion’—an argument which is surely nothing 
but the most indefensible type of ‘formal training.’ In theory Arnold 
could see the need for both types of instruction. “The prime direct 
aim,’ as he admirably puts it, ‘is to enable a man to know himself and 
the world’; and he blames both humanists and realists for ‘inadequately 
conceiving the circle of knowledge.’ Yet in practice he comes down 
always on the side of humanism, the reason being partly (as he admits) 
his own training, partly his belief that ‘man’ is more important than ‘his 
world.’ ‘So long as the realists persist in cutting in two the circle of 
knowledge, so long do they leave for practical purposes the better 
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portion io their rivals and ip .the government of human affairs their 
rivals will beat them. And for this reason: the study of letters is the 
study of the, operaticn. of human force, of human freedom and 
activity; the study of nature is the study of the operation of non-human 
forces, of human limitation and passivity.’ The argument is for the 
inclusion of both sorts of knowledge; and in the modern curriculum 
the battle has been won. Yet were Arnold alive to-day he might 
justifiably claim that the state of the world has resulted from the decay 
of our ‘old agent,’ religion, and of morality in general; that techno- 
logical efficiency has been pursued for its own sake, and that science 
has ceased to be the servant of man. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that Arnold’s aim in life, ‘to see 
the object as it really is,’ included seeing ourselves as others see us. 
Hence he said things that are as salutary, as uncomfortable, and as 
pertinent to-day as they were in 1871, when he wrote Friendship’s 
Garland. Two will suffice. He makes his Prussian, Arminius, say: 
“Your great organ, the Zimes, not satisfied with itself conveying to 
other Powers in the most magnificent manner (a duty, to say the truth, 
it always fulfils) what England believes to be due from and to her, 
keeps exhorting your Government to do the same, to speak some brave 
words, and to speak them “ with promptitude and energy.” I suppose 
your Government will do so. But forgive me if I tell you that to us 
disrespectful foreigners it makes very little difference in our estimate 
of you and of the future whether your Government does so or not. 
What gives the sense and significance to a Government’s declarations is 
the power which is behind the Government. And what is the power 
which is behind the Governmentat the present epoch ? The Philistines.’ 

And that the German legend of England’s decadence was not in- 
vented by Hitler appears from this: “It is not so much that we dislike 
England,” a Prussian official, with the graceful tact of his nation, said 
to me the other day, “as that we think little of her.”” The Philistines are 
still the force behind the Government; but, if we are right in believing 
that England is not contemptible, it is in part because we have followed 
Arnold’s advice and organized our secondary education. 


Reading Habits of To-day 
(Extracts from a Tutorial Class Investigation) 


This article is of the nature of a preliminary report of part of an investiga- 
tion conducted by members of the 1938-9 Marylebone Advanced Tutorial 
Class under the direction of Dr. C. A. Mace. The greater part of the work 
of analysing the data has been carried out by Mrs. F. Stevens who had 
previously taken part in the investigation directed by Miss Birkenshaw. 


DISTINGUISHED author has recently declared that his im- 
pression is that people do not read as much as they did when he 
was young. Perhaps this is true. On the other hand it is a characteristic 
illusion of advancing years to believe that nothing is quite what it was. 
It would appear almost inevitable that the old must believe that the 
younger generation is inferior, and axiomatic that The Times, Punch, 
Adult Education and all our great journals are never at any time quite 
so good as they used to be. 

But discounting the force of this systematic error it may be true 
that the younger generation is not a generation of readers. Some 
things do change and when they change we must ask the reason why. 
But the first thing to do is to ascertain the facts. 

Some of the facts regarding the reading habits of to-day have been 
ascertained by Tutorial Class Students. A very instructive survey was 
made by the Southall Tutorial Class in 1936 under the direction of Miss 
Birkenshaw, and a further inquiry on rather different lines was con- 
ducted by members of the St. Marylebone Advanced Tutorial Class 
in the session 1938-9. The Southall investigation yields a comprehen- 
sive picture of the reading of Adult Education students, showing what 
was read and how much was read in terms of the number of books and 
periodicals read or perused in a selected period of time. In the St. 
Marylebone inquiries the procedure was more intensive. Fewer cases 
were studied, and examined in more detail, and an attempt was made 
to ascertain just how many hours and minutes of a typical week were 
devoted to reading. 

Representative members of selected social and occupational groups 
were persuaded to keep diaries over seven, fourteen or twenty-one 
days; for which periods the total disposal of time was accurately re- 
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corded. The time devoted to reading was accounted for in sufficient 
detail for an analysis to be made, both of the varieties of reading matter 
to which the available time was devoted and of the amounts of time 
expended or’ each class of material. The records specified for each day 
the principal activities from the time of rising to the time of going to 
bed, and every period of reading which exceeded three minutes in 
duration was separately recorded.* 

This is not the appropriate place for a full report or even for a 
statistical abstract of the data as a whole. It will suffice here to select 
illustrative material of interest by reason of the general issues, theoret- 
ical and practical, to which it draws attention. 

The following is a sample record covering forty-eight hours 
selected from the three-weeks’ diary of a clerical worker who is also a 
member of a Tutorial Class. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23RD, 1938 


7.1§-7-4§ a.m. 
7-4§—8.00 a.m. 
8.00-8.15 a.m. 
8.15—8.30 a.m. 
8.30—8.40 a.m. 
8.40—-9.30 a.m. 
9.30—1.00 p.m. 
1.00—2.00 p.m. 
2.00—-3.00 p.m. 
3-CO—§.30 p.m. 
§-30-6.30 p.m. 
6.30-6.45 p.m. 
6.45—7.50 p.m. 
7-50-9.00 p.m. 


9.0O-9.15§ p.m. 


9.15—10.30 p.m. 


Got up, toilet, etc. 

Prepared own breakfast 

Consumed breakfast 

Chopped wood and replenished coal scuttle 

Walked to station 

Tube to work. Time spent on crossword puzzle 

Ordinary work 

Work for Tutorial Class 

Lunch. Read ‘Shaw’ by F. Harris 

Ordinary work 

St. John’s Ambulance First Aid Class (at office) 

Small talk in office re class, over tea 

Tube home. Read more ‘Shaw’ by Harris 

Evening meal, listened to radio (variety), dis- 
cussed Olympia Fair with wife. 

Washing up after meal. 

Read short stories from World’s Classics (Tu- 
torial Class work) 


10.30-11.00 p.m. A stroll 


*This study was in many respects similar to those which have been — by 
the t of Home Se aaa of the Agricultural Expe: iment Station of the 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture Mechanical Ar's. 
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7.30-8.15§ a.m. 
8.15—8.30 a.m. 
8.30—-8.40 a.m. 


8.40—9.30 a.m. 


9.30-1.30 p.m. 
1.30-2.00 p.m. 
2.00-3.00 p.m. 
3-00-5.30 p.m. 
§-30-6.30 p.m. 
6.30—6.§0 p.m. 
6.50-8.00 p.m. 
8.00-8.15 p.m. 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24TH, 1938 


Arose, performed toilet, had breakfast 

Inspected garden 

Walked to station 

Tube to work, Read Daily Telegraph and nearly 
solved crossword problem 

Ordinary work 

Filled in football pool 

Quick lunch (10 mins.), rest of hour shopping 

Ordinary work 

Travelled home 

Evening meal 

Listening to radio, family conversation 

Visited chemist 


8.15-10.30 p.m. Read short stories from World’s Classics 

10.30-11.00 p.m. Small talk 

From a week’s record of this kind it was possible to tabulate the 
total distribution of time under appropriate headings: the four major 
categories being sleep, work, leisure pursuits and miscellaneous. The 
two latter admit of further division. The facts are conveniently tabu- 
lated as follows. (This is from the records of a university student.) 


ANALYSIS OF DIARY-——JAN, 17TH TO JAN. 23RD 


| Mon. | Tues. | Wed. | Thur.|} Fri. | Sat. | Sun. | Total 
Sleep 7.15 | 7.30 | 6.45 | 7.45 | 7-15 | 9.0 | 8.0 | $3.30 
Work 9.0 | 9.15 | 5.30 | 8.45 | 0.40 | 2.0 1.0 | 43.15 
Leisure 1.35 | 0.55 | §.15 | 1.15 | 2.10 | 8.10 | 6.10 | 25.30 
Miscellaneous 6.20 | 6.30 | 6.40 | 6.25 | 8.5 5.0 | 9.0 | 48.0 
170.15 
Leisure 
Travelling 0.0 | 00 | 10 | 00 | oo | 1.40 | 1.0 3.40 
Reading 0.20 | 0.25 | 1.0 | 0.45 | 1.10 | 1.30 | 1.10 | 6.20 
Theatre, Cinema 0.0 | 00 | 2.45 | 0.0 | 00 | a0 | 00 2.45 
Walking 0.45 | 0.0 | 030] 0.0 | 00 | 00 | 00 1.15 
Social activities 0.30] 0.30] 0.0 | 0.30] 1.0 | 5.0 | 4.0 | 11.30 
25.30 
Miscellaneous 
Meals 2.15 | 2.30 | 1.45 | 2.30 | 2.30 | 3.0 | 2.45 | 17-15 
Travel (to work) 0.50 | 0.50 | 0.15 | 1.30 | 1.30 | 0.0 | 0.0 4:55 
Minor activities 3.15 | 3.10 | 4.40 | 2.25 | 4.5 2.0 | 6.15 | 25.50 
48.0 


[N.B.—The total exceeds 168 hrs, because meals and reading overlap]. 
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Some of the broad facts elicited by the analysis of these diaries are 
of considerable interest. Out of the 168 hours of the week, the average 
and representative citizen would appear to spend about one-third 
in sleep, and another third in his or her ordinary work. The remaining 
one-third is divided between leisure pursuits and that very significant 
residium classified as ‘Miscellaneous activities”. This part of our 
waking life in fact would seem to be the subject of unceasing and 
relentless conflict in which honours only rarely fall to the demands 
of leisure properly so called. Of the sixty-odd hours in question, meals 
collectively demand an expenditure of from 12 to 18 hours, and for 
those who have to assist in their preparation or in the “washing-up” 
they may demand much more. Another inroad upon the hours which 
might be devoted to leisure pursuits is made by travelling either to or 
from work or to and from the places where leisure is enjoyed. A 
representative provincial diarist records over six hours a week con- 
sumed in this way, whilst the Londoner may habitually require up to a 
dozen hours or more merely for the purpose of getting to and from 
his work. The only compensation for those whose time spent in this 
way is greatest is that it provides a convenient time for certain kinds 
of reading and some of the minor sedentary pursuits. 

The time available for reading naturally varies in different social 
and occupational groups and it varies very considerably for the 
Same reader from week to week. The following, however, are illustra- 
tive facts. 

For a group of eleven clerical workers whose diaries covered be- 
tween them twenty-five weeks, the average weekly reading amounted 
to 74 hours, i.e. just over an hour a day for each person. The 
maximum recorded was 23 hours 55 mins. by one member of the 
group, but this included time devoted to the study of a language for 
an examination, and this was followed by two weeks’ reading in which 
under twelve hours was recorded for each week. The minimum record 
was 20 minutes, but this week’s reading was followed by one of 3 hours 
and 50 minutes reading. 

A group of seven hospital nurses showed an average of just over 
five hours of reading, i.e. approximately three-quarters of an hour a 
day which includes the reading required in connection with their work. 
The figures for university students show that after deducting the 
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23 
time spent in attendance at lectures and in work at their special subjects 
the time available for leisure reading is no greater than for the non- | 
student groups. In fact, for the university group whose diaries have | 
been analysed the time devoted to leisure reading is rather less than | 
that devoted by the clerical workers. 

The reading of all groups was further subdivided into the four 
types: The Newspapers, Light Fiction (“dope’’), Serious Fiction and 
Non-Fiction; and it was also classified as Directly connected with work 
or occupation, Indirectly connected with work and Unconnected with 
work. Pending a complete analysis of the data so obtained it might 
be misleading to give figures for the distribution of the reading within 
these categories. But this at least can be said with assurance: when 
we have deducted the time devoted to the newspaper and the time 
spent on light fiction and ephemeral material, the residual time devoted 
to serious fiction and to non-fiction is much less—very much less— 
than is suggested by methods of inquiry which have not been con- 
ducted by means of detailed time analyses. Statistics of sales and of 
library issues, for example, and individual records of “books read” 
are apt to be seriously misleading, owing to the fact abundantly 
illustrated in our records, that very few books (apart from novels) are 
ordinarily read in toto. Most readers perhaps read books selectively 
and in part only, sometimes on principle, sometimes because the time 
available does not permit them to read otherwise. 

More significant—perhaps the most significant revelation of these 
diaries—is the fact that the bulk of the average reader’s reading is 
performed in very short spells. Only at the week-ends is it common 
for a record to contain entries for reading in stretches over an hour in 
duration. During the week records tend to be in the form of references 
to “half an hour in bed”, “fifteen minutes over lunch”, “twenty minutes 
in the train”’, “one hour’s reading with three interruptions”, etc. 

These brief selections from the data afforded by the inquiries 
suffice to draw attention to certain general problems, both theoretical 
and practical, and afford a prima facie case for more extensive surveys 
and perhaps for certain rather drastic reforms in the educational and 
informative services provided for the reading public of to-day. 

Assuming that a reader can find 100 minutes a day for reading and 
that he is a rapid reader and can read at the rate of 300 words per 
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minute, this would enable him to read over 10 million words a year, 
ie. something approaching 100 books of 100,000 words apiece. All 
these figures, however, are very high. The ordinary reader appears to 
give less than 100 minutes a day, he reads all but the lightest matter 
at a slower speed; and of course, he cannot, should not, and does not 
read books in all the available time. On the evidence before us it is 
questionable whether the ordinary reader can in fact cope with more 
than a dozen or so serious works of standard length in the course of 
his reading year, i.e. when allowance has been made for his newspaper, 
his Listener, his weekly journal—all that which he himself would 
regard as his necessary intellectual dope. Unless measures can be 
taken to augment the time available for reading, projects for universal 
adult education must be framed with these facts in mind. But confronted 
with the facts it is natural first to inquire whether more time could 
not be obtained. The problem, however, is more complex than at first 
sight appears. Leisure time may be augmented for example by the 
reduction of working hours, by the use of labour-saving methods in 
the home, by shortening the hours spent in bed. The two latter are of 
special interest as being within immediate individual control. 

A curious fact, however, has come to light in regard to the use of 
labour-saving devices in the home, a fact which is perhaps significant 
in a general way. In one of the Bulletins of the South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, time studies are reported 
which show that the time spent in household work is no less in homes 
equipped with the labour-saving devices than in those not so provided. 
The fact, at first surprising, admits of a simple explanation, viz. that 
these devices are used not to save time, but to raise the standard of life. 
Time spent on housework tends to be constant. The introduction of 
an electric cleaner, for example, will tend to increase the frequency 
with which the house is cleaned. 

The general principle would seem to be that a man’s time is a dis- 
posable entity, like his income, subject to manifold latent pressures. 
At any given moment there may be a certain equilibrium of the forces 
involved. An augmentation of disposable time, like an increase in 
disposable income, will lead to a redistribution of expenditure in a 
manner which reflects the relative strength of the operative forces. 
A man whose income level is say £400 a year, and who receives a 10 
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per cent increase, does not usually allocate the additional £40 per 
annum to one single purpose, but will tend to distribute this in a 
variety of directions—a few more cigarettes, a little further extrava- 
gance for the garden, a rather more luxurious holiday, etc. These 
changes represent the pressure of incompletely satisfied desires, and 
will proceed until a new equilibrium is established corresponding to the 
normal state of the economic man—the state of feeling rather ‘hard up.’ 
In a closely analogous manner a 10 per cent increase in disposable 
leisure time does not normally result in an extra hour’s reading or an 
extra hour of any one activity, but in a few more minutes sleep, a few 
more minutes small talk, a little extra pottering about and perhaps 
occasionally the reading of a book. The equilibrium of forces finds 
expression in the normal state of the ordinary worker—the state of 
feeling rather pressed for time. 

To press the analogy just a little further, we may note that the 
demand for any given commodity is not most effectively augmented 
by increasing the income of a selected economic group. It is most 
directly augmented by increasing the strength of the demand for that 
commodity itself. In the same way we have no reason to expect any 
spectacular increase in the time devoted to reading, either by any 
general reduction of working hours or by, say, a large scale diminution 
in the time devoted to sleep. The most probable prediction is that such 
measures would merely increase the time that is spent in ‘pottering 
about’. The allocation of more time to reading is to be expected in the 
main to result only from more direct measures to intensify the will to 
read. 

The very limited time which appears to be available in the ordinary 
workaday life for reading literature of educational value, and the 
brevity of the normal reading spells, point to certain practical conclu- 
sions, and practical problems, worthy of the attention of adult educa- 
tion tutors, directors of studies, publishers, editors, authors and of 
every individual reader. 

For the tutor the chief moral to be drawn is the student’s need for 
more detailed guidance so that the available time may be used to the 
best advantage. In the computation of reading lists the natural thing 
for a tutor to do is to think of all the books on his subject which oughe 
to be read. But the practical outcome of working on this seemingly 
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obvious principle is to produce a list of books appropriate to a 
Tutorial Class in Heaven, the members of which have all eternity 
at their disposal for doing all the things that ought to be done 
and reading all the books that competent authorities would list 
as ‘essential’. Members of a tutorial class in Tooting, on the 
other hand cannot, with the best will in the world, cover more 
than a fraction of the literature which may fairly be described as 
important, even within the confines of a single subject. It requires 
only a simple calculation to assess the time required for reading any 
list of books that may chance to be prescribed. This calculation 
performed a tutor may be more disposed to begin at the other end. 
Knowing with fair approximation the number of reading hours 
available the practical question is: “What can best be read in this time?’ 

This is not a plea for a reduction in the length of reading lists, but 
for their annotation. Guidance might assume the form of dividing the 
books into ‘essential’, ‘supplementary’, of giving indication of im- 
portant chapters, and of devoting some part of the course of instruction 
to specific advice upon how to read books in the relevant field. 

For those who publish books the facts we have considered may 
present a curious problem. It appears to be an accepted principle of 
publishers that ‘a book’ must be of one or other of certain standard 
lengths, and it must never be ‘merely an extended pamphlet’. Short 
Books can be sold only under very special circumstances. But there is 
much to suggest that the long pamphlet, the short book, or monograph 
is psychologically of the ideal dimensions in which reading matter 
may be presented. What the solution to this apparent paradox may be 
must be left for the relevant experts to decide. A connected problem 
is that of the optimal size of the chapters or other parts into which a 
book should be divided. Efficient reading requires thata chapter should 
be read as a whole. It is, therefore, desirable that the length of these 
sections should be adjusted to the duration of prevailing reading 
spells. In this matter as in many others, the publisher is at the mercy 
of the author, and it would be well if those who wrote books adapted 
their techniques of exposition to the circumstance under which their 
books must perforce be read. The conditions of writing are so very 
different from those of reading that it should not be left to chance to 
secure their mutual adaptation. 
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The editors of journals have their own distinctive problems—not 
the least important for our present subject, since the evidence on the 
whole suggests that for many readers the perusal of periodicals is 
a more important source of interest and instruction than the reading of 
books. Perhaps the development of broadcasting will have a beneficient 
influence upon the future of the dissemination of information through 
the periodical, since within the latter medium of publication, there are 
many problems closely analogous to those which form the subject of 
‘listener research’. But we need also much more quite independent 
‘reader research’—to ascertain when the reader of a periodical ‘switches 
on’ and when he ‘switches off’, to discover how many articles he.reads 
to the end, how often and why articles are only partly read, what 
sections in a journal are habitually turned to first, and what sections 
are habitually ignored.* 

The periodical journal has perhaps a unique opportunity to provide 
essential information in a form best adapted to the present day habits 
of the reading public, but to utilize this opportunity to the full more 
research concerned with its distinctive problem will be needed. 
Pending the results of such inquiries ‘reading reform’ must be in the 
main, a matter of the improvement of reading techniques on the part 
of the individual reader. 

In any case, reading habits must be individual and each reader 
must elaborate his own appropriate techniques. What is needed is not 
so much a system as a policy. A liberal allowance of roving, desultory 
and even casual reading is an essential part of a normal intellectual life, 
and much is lost to the reader who maps out for himself a plan of 
reading, and keeps to it. Let the reader make a plan, there is much to be 
said for that. But having made the plan it is good for him from time 
to time to run off the lines. 

To frame a policy one must know what one wants to read, have a 
sense of direction and have fairly definite ideas concerning what can 
be accomplished in the available time. To begin with, any reader 
might, with very great advantage, keep a fortnight’s diary of the kind 
with which this study is concerned. The disillusionment and the bitter 

*We have some information regarding corresponding questions with regard to 
books. There is ground for a rough estimate that some books which may even enjoy 


a phenomenal success are in fact only read by one or two per cent of those by whom 
they are purchased or borrowed. 
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humiliation will be judged worth while.* To ascertain with some pre- 
cision how one’s time is spent is hardly less revealing, and no less 
instructive than to discover where one’s money goes. Both time and 
money are subject to leakages which in the ordinary way belong to 
the all pervading mysteries of life, and in both cases to locate the 
point of leakage will generally suggest some simple remedies. For 
the economical disposal of a limited time for reading certain very 
general principles apply. If it be known that in the next twelve months 
only a dozen or so important books are likely to be read it is possible 
to adopt rather less casual methods of deciding what those books shall 
be. Different techniques of reading, intensive study, skimming and 
selection, can be utilized each for its appropriate material. A vivid 
sense of the speed of time and of the pressure of demands will lead to 
a better understanding of the way to read, of how to abstract essentials, 
and of how to ignore what may safely be ignored. 

These of course are only generalities, and it would be a poor con- 
clusion to this article to encroach upon its readers’ own limited reading 
time by their further elaboration. The purpose of this report is not to 
offer solutions but to present the problems and to stress the fact that 
they are problems particularly suited for Tutorial Class Research. 


*If the hint be taken the author of this article willbe pleased to send notes for 
guidance of the kind supplied to those who have already co-operated in the in- 
vestigation. 


The Study of Society: Methods and 
Problemst 
Reviewed by DR. H. A. MESS 


GREAT deal of time, money and skill have been expended 
f Wenae the study and interpretation of some of the simpler societies 
which are to be found surviving in different parts of the world. There 
have been comparatively few attempts at comprehensive studies of 
the more complex societies of Western civilization. The tasks are, 
of course, much harder, partly because of the complexity and partly 
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because it is so difficult to perceive that in which the observer is 
immersed. Yet obviously they ought to be attempted. 

This book is the co-operative effort of a group of social scientists, 
who have been in touch with one another since 1935, to take stock of the 
methods available for social analysis. Or rather, it should be said, of the 
psychological methods available, for the contributors to this volume 
are most of them primarily psychologists, and there is no attempt, ex- 
cept incidentally, to describe the methods of biology or of economic 
science. The title of the book is therefore too wide for its subject 
matter, not an uncommon thing. The fit of titles to books would be 
a good subject for a study. 

The chapters are inevitably of very unequal value, but on the whole 
the level of the contributions is a high one. Those who read the book 
carefully will get a good idea of the methods employed by modern 
psychologists and of the degree of reliability which they have attained. 
J. M. Blackburn gives a clear account of the various methods of testing 
intelligence and emphasizes the precautions which must be taken in in- 
terpreting results. Dr. Earl describes the less well known and far more 
hazardous methods which have been devised for assessing tempera- 
ment and other personality traits. He says very truly that none of them 
can be considered entirely satisfactory. Yet they are of great import- 
ance, and one does not doubt that they will be improved immensely 
in course of time. Dr. P. E. Vernon discusses the uses of question- 
naires, whose value is probably over-rated in America and under- 
rated in this country. 

Twenty years ago, even ten years ago, a book of this kind would 
have given considerable prominence to McDougall’s classification of 
human instincts. It is significant of the change which has taken place 
that this is not discussed; it is not even mentioned. Yet the disappear- 
ance of McDougall’s doctrine of the instincts has left a gap in psycho- 
logical thought which needs to be filled. Sociologists, and the common 
man, rightly ask for some guidance as to human nature. That nature 
we know to be very plastic, and anthropologists have shown us what 
strangely different forms social behaviour can take. But there is good 
reason for believing that there are fairly sharp limits to what is possible, 
and that whilst the institutional life of various sections of mankind 
may vary widely, yet it varies within fixed limits. We want to know 
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what those limits are, and it should be possible to arrive at them by 
comparative study of social behaviour. What is everywhere found 
underlying all variations may with reasonable surmise be held to be 
rooted in the nature of man. 

Scientific thought is not exempt from changes of fashion, and at 
present the swing is away from emphasis on heredity to emphasis on 
environment and history. It may be predicted fairly safely that there 
will be a swing in the other direction before very long. It is perhaps 
because the interaction of the two is not borne in mind sufficiently 
steadily that we find such lack of clarity of thought as is witnessed by 
the diverse uses of the word ‘temperament’. Dr. Earl says of tempera- 
ment that it ‘is never static or unalterably fixed. It may be modified or 
even completely altered by the varied influences to which it is con- 
stantly exposed: maturation and decline, metabolic changes, disease, 
and psychogenic forces’. Yet there is surely a core of temperament 
which is genetically determined, determined at least as to range of 
possible changes; and if this is so we need a word to describe it. 

The whole question of terminology in the social sciences is import- 
ant, and Dr. Thouless has contributed a valuable chapter devoted to 
discussion of it. No one who has read at all widely can be unaware that 
our terminology is at present uncertain and unsatisfactory. Different 
writers attach different meanings to such common sociological terms 
as ‘group,’ ‘association,’ ‘institution,’ and to such common psycholo- 
gical terms as ‘sentiment’ and ‘attitude’. Dr. Thouless and his colleagues 
do not, however, put forward concrete proposals for standardizing 
terminology, a task which has got to be done sometime. 

The final chapter by Professor Morris Ginsberg is on the Problems 
and Methods of Sociology. It is, like everything else written by Pro- 
fessor Ginsberg, both learned and acute. But it is not quite the closing 
chapter which we should have liked this book to have had. It deals in a 
broad way with the general scope of sociology and with the methods it 
must employ; but it does not make any detailed application to the 
special interest of this book, which we take to be the analysis of the 
complex societies of Western civilization. Whilst it is true that 
such analysis has not been carried far, yet there has been more done 
than either this chapter or the book as a whole would suggest to anyone 
not familiar with the subject. It is significant that whilst this book has 
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many references to the writings of Rivers, Malinowski, and other 
anthropologists, there is no reference to the Webbs or to their studies 
of English institutions. And though the terminology employed may 
not be that of sociology, there is a good deal of sociological analysis, 
and certainly much material which could be used by sociologists, in the 
writings of Sir Ernest Simon, Hilda Jennings, Terence Young, Arnold 
Freeman—to mention only a few. The study of our own society has 
been carried further than one would gather from the reading of this 
book. 

But that the main tasks are yet to be essayed is not in question. This 
book is largely concerned with describing the tools which are now 
available for it. That they are still imperfect, and in some cases un- 
reliable, is freely admitted by those whose business it is to devise 
and to use them. Indeed one is impressed by the modesty of the 
psychologists; here is no foolish boasting, no immoderate claims. That 
they, in collaboration with the other social scientists, will succeed 
ultimately in making our human societies understandable, and in con- 
siderable measure controllable, is not to be doubted. But that they are 
far as yet from being able to do so is also not in doubt. What is wanted 
is that for a good many years to come money should be devoted to 
financing research and study whose immediate practical results may be 
small. 


Adult Education in Rural India 
An Experiment by the King Edward College Rural 


Reconstruction Society at Amraoti (Berar) 
T. P. FERNANDEZ 


of the Central Provinces Education Service 


The problems of popular education in this country are poles apart from 
those of an Indian rural area; but we believe that members of the Institute 
will be interested in this account of a pioneering venture in India. 


DULT education in the rural areas is a vital need of India to-day. 
Its importance is due to the fact that more than go per cent of the 
people of India live in villages, under conditions which, judged by the 
standards of the twentieth century, are deplorably backward. Illiteracy 
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and conservatism are hall-marks of the Indian villages to-day. Customs, 
centuries old, still rule the life and thought of the village communities. 
The housing accommodation is poor, and there is a total lack of public 
sanitation despite a high standard of personal and domestic cleanliness 
in most of the homes. The sweepings of the kitchens and the refuse of 
the stables may be seen in little heaps about the village. The waste 
water from the houses often flows into the lanes, and the villagers 
answer the call of nature behind the prickly pear bushes within a 
hundred yards of their homes, where the only disinfectant comes from 
the rays of the tropic! sun. The practice of resorting to the open 
country is regarded as a measure of hygiene, but modern bacteriology 
has proved that it can be attended with dangerous results. Conse- 
quently, diarrhoea and dysentery are common complaints especially 
in the rainy season and epidemics of cholera and typhoid break out 
from time to time. For lack of proper drainage, malaria is widespread, 
while small-pox still takes a heavy annual toll. The methods of culti- 
vation, despite the demonstration farms of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, are yet for the most part medizval and even primitive in certain 
areas. Except for the few villages that are on the main roads, the only 
means of communication between the villages in the country-side, are 
cart-tracks that are practically impassable during the rainy season. The 
general standard of production in agriculture and industry—and the 

«standard of living in the viilages—are low compared with the progress- 
ive countries of the West. 

But there is a genuine desire to-day to bring about improvement and 
change in the villages, at least among the city folk who are fast 
becoming politically conscious, as well as in the student world. The 
example of Soviet Russia, which has undertaken social work on a large 
scale in rural tracts amongst a people who only two decades ago were 
regarded as conservative and backward, makes a strong appeal to the 
educated classes who are impatient to see comprehensive schemes 
undertaken by Government to promote the welfare of the country- 
side. 

With the national awakening in India the improvement of social 
and economic conditions in the villages is recognized to be the basis 

of individual and national welfare. But the problem is beset with 

difficulties on every side. It is also a very delicate problem. The social 
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life of the village is based on the conception of caste, but the new 
political life inaugurated by the reforms introduced since the Great 
War is based on the principle of social equality. The adjustment of 
social life in the villages in a period of transition such as the country is 
now going through to-day, is therefore a matter that needs to be 
handled with tact and sympathy. Serious attention has been directed 
to the improvement of village life in recent years both by officials and 
non-officials. The work of Brayne and Darling in the Punjab, Spencer 
Hatch, Ranga Iyer and Subba Rao in Madras, the late G. K. Devadhar 
of the Servants of India Society in the Deccan are invaluable experi- 
ments for the.improvements of the countryside; and a study of these 
pioneer activities is essential for those who engage in rural reconstruc- 
tion work. The attention of the Government both in British India and 
the Native States has now been focussed on the problem of rural 
improvement, and special money grants have been provided for the 
purpose. The Congress has put the improvement of the rural areas in 
the forefront of its programme, and the example of Mahatma Gandhi 
who now resides in a village and is engaged in social welfare work, is 
a clarion call to the educated classes to help in the work of elevating 
India’s rural millions. 

The spread of literacy is regarded by many as the most urgent need 
of the day and Education Ministers in every Province have initiated 
schemes for the development of primary education. The Governments 
of Bombay and Madras have set up commissions to study the problem 
of adult education. An Adult Education Association has been estab- 
lished in Bengal with Rabindranath Tagore as its President. The First 
All-India Adult Education Conference intended to prepare the ground 
for future developments was held in March last year at Delhi under the 
Presidentship of Sir Shah Sulaiman, Judge of the Federal Court. The 
Adult Education Union for Central Provinces and Berar was estab- 
lished last October. Its main objects are the promotion of: 

1. Adult literacy. 

2. Continued Education. 

3- Tutorial classes for Adults and University extension work. 

4. Formation and co-ordination of local Adult Educational organiz- 
ations. 

But only the fringe of the problem has so far been touched. It is how- 
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ever an encouraging sign that public attention has been awakened to 
the importance of the subject. 

The King Edward College Rural Reconstruction Society was started 
five years ago on the initiative of some of the senior students, who felt 
that college students could do some useful social work in the villages 
and help to improve the standard of living. It is interesting to note 
that the political awakening in the country, and the establishment of 
a democratic form of Government, have quickened the movement for 
social reform and the improvement of the economic condition of the 
masses. Their first efforts consisted in giving a helping hand to the 
primary school teachers in the villages round about the college and 
exhorting the villagers to make use of the facilities provided by the 
various departments of the Government to promote their welfare. 
These efforts, however, were fruitless. The members realized in course 
of time that the village folk could not be persuaded to give up their 
prejudices and depart from ancient practice on mere advice. The 
experience, however, helped to give the Society an insight into the 
reality of the problem of rural reconstruction and the many difficulties 
that lie in the way. In the light of that experience the Society was later 
organized to undertake the study of the problem of rural reconstruction 
and at the sare time to do some experimental work. It was felt that 
effective work could only be done through the agency of a local 
‘authority supported by local finance, and that the best way in which 
the Society could do some practical work was by concentrating on a 
village with a Panchayat or Parish Council and helping the Panchayat 
to function efficiently. 

The village of Navsari, which has been the scene of the Society’s 
activities for the past two years, is a typical Indian village with a 
population of a little over 800. It lies only a mile away from the college, 
but more than a millenium divides the mental outlook of the college 
from that of the village to-day. The college lives in a twentieth century 
atmosphere, but Navsari still lives in the Middle ages, and even in the 
Vedic age in some respects; though her political institutions belong to 
the 20%h century. Therein lies the real problem of rural reconstruction 
work in India. The conservative village folk have to be brought under 
the intluence of the liberal scientific thought that is being generated 
among the educated classes in the towns. 
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This new thought is the creation of the Western education imparted 
in the schools and the colleges under the British regime. The educa- 
tional system has been the target of much criticism recently because 
of the growing unemployment among the middle classes, and a 
tendency for the youth of the country side—qualified only to do 
clerical work—to leave the villages and migrate to the towns. It is now 
being reconditioned in the light of the recommendations in the Inquiry 
ordered by the Government of India, and made by Messrs Abbot and 
Wood, and the Wardha Scheme of Education propounded by 
Mahatma Gandhi. But despite the defects in the system, Western 
education has conferred one priceless boon on the country. It has 
stimulated a secular, inquiring, self-reliant spirit and created a demand 
for a democratic system of government after the British pattern. It is 
true that the critical spirit that has been awakened has been directed 
mainly against British policy and methods of administration in India. 
It now needs to be brought to bear to a greater extent that it has been 
on the many and complex problems——social, economic, educational, 
religious and legal—that have been thrown up in the wake of India’s 
march to the goal of ‘Swaraj’ or Home Rule. 

The establishment of a democratic system of government marks 
the beginning of a new era in India’s history. The new Constitution 
which gives votes on terms of equality to both men and women must 
bring about revolutionary changes in ‘the land of the caste system and 
the purdah’. Many of the social and religious ideas—shackles that 
have stood in the way of emancipation and progress and kept India in 
a medizval state—are being slowly dissolved under the impulse of the 
national democratic movement. The enthusiasm generated for national 
progress will break down all obstacles in the way of advance. The 
conservative static mentality characteristic of India for several 
centuries will be replaced by a dynamic rationalistic spirit that will, in 
the course of time, revolutionize the life and thought of India. The 
passing of the Child Marriage Restraint Act, which has modified the 
marriage customs of the Hindus by raising the age at which marriage 
can be contracted, and the several private bills that have recently been 
proposed both in the Central and Provincial Legislatures and which 
seek to remove age-old social and religious practices, the agitation to 
throw open Temples to the ‘untouchables’, are signs of the revolu- 
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tionary changes that may be expected in the near future. To prepare 
the illiterate and conservative village folk for these changes is a delicate 
and difficult task that awaits the educated classes in India to-day. 

The offer of the Society to help the Panchayat was well received and 
the informal meetings that were arranged between the men.wers of the 
Society and the Panchayat were most interesting and instructive. At 
these meetings measures for the improvement of sanitation, education 
and agriculture were discussed. The Panchayat, which had been 
establisned six years before, and possessed both administrative and 
judicial powers, had up to then only been concerned with judicial work. 
It now agreed to undertake administrative work, decided to levy taxes, 
and budgeted for a sum of Rs. 180. It was, however, difficult to stir 
the Panchayat to action, but a way was soon found to overcome this 
difficulty. The Society obtained funds of its own by staging a drama 
and collecting donations in Amraoti, and by holding out the induce- 
ment of a grant-in-aid, the Panchayat was led to take up some of 
the schemes that had been discussed. 

A set of public bore-hole latrines was prepared at a cost of Rs. 160 
to which the College Society contributed Rs. 60. A small reading room 
was started in the village school, the society paying half the cost of the 
papers and magazines. 

With the help of the Indian Red Cross Society, a Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centre was opened in the village. The salary of the 
health visitor is paid by the Red Cross Society, the expense of running 
the Centre is borne by the College Society, while a room for the Centre 
and quarters for the health visitor have been provided by the Panchayat. 
This Centre now serves a group of seven villages each of which is 
visited by the health visitor once a week. The health visitor when she 
goes on her rounds, advises the mothers with regard to the care of 
their own health and that of their children, and treats minor ailments 
for which she is provided with a stock of medicines. She trains the 
‘Dais’ or village midwives, for whom she holds classes once a week. 
The ‘Dais’ are provided with midwifery outfits and whenever possible, 
the health visitor supervises their cases. The health visitor also gives 
health talks to the women and girls of the village and holds sewing 
classes for them. At these classes crochet and knitting besides needle- 
work are done, though they are primarily meant to teach the mothers 
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to prepare baby garments. A First Aid class for women has been 
started by the health visitor at Navsari, the village where she resides, 
and the girls who attend the sewing classes gather together in the 
evenings to play games. The Health Centre has thus proved to be a 
means not only of spreading enlightenment with regard to the care 
of health, but also of stimulating a certain amount of culture and social 
life. It has developed into a sort of Women’s Institute. Lord Linlith- 
gow, the Viceroy of India, in his pamphlet The Jndian Peasant says:— 
‘No more potent instrument lies to hand for promoting rural develop- 
ment than a bold, determined and persistent drive towards the goal of a 
sound primary education for the girlhood of the countryside. There, 
plain for all to see, but hitherto so little apprehended, lies the key, I 
verily believe, to India’s future’. The experience of the College Society 
in the course of the past year has shown that a rural Child Welfare 
Centre can be an invaluable agency for the education of women and 
girls, and that there is a great deal of scope for extending its activities. 

The work of the first year fell short of our expectations, but the 
results on the whole were encouraging. Though the public latrines 
were used with great reluctance, a demand for private latrines 's 
grown up which is a very welcome sign. The Welfare Centre with its 
various activities was popular with the women and girls. The apathy 
that the Society had to encounter both among the students as well as 
the villagers when the work was started, was a shade less at the end of 
the year. The efforts of the Panchayat to help itself met with an 
encouraging response from the District Council in the shape of a grant 
of Rs. 100 to the Child Welfare Centre. The Amraoti District Village 
Uplift Board which provided the Society with a machine to prepare 
bore-hole latrines has promised a grant of Rs. 50. The Panchayat now 
hopes with the help of the District Council to construct quarters for 
the health visitor which will serve as a model to the village and to 
provide a building for the Child Welfare Centre with a small maternity 
ward attached, which will be a great boon to the villagers. 

For the current year the Panchayat has budgeted for Rs. 240 and 
the members are eager to co-operate with the College Society to main- 
tain and expand the work begun. Further expansion for which there is 
great scope is however a matter of funds. The District Council, 
Amraoti, has provided a sum of Rs. 2,000 for five Child Welfare 
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Centres, one for each taluk or sub-division of the District. The College 
Society has suggested that the Navsari Centre might be adopted as one 
of the five centres and has offered to supervise its workings. If this 
request is granted the Society will be able to divert the money now 
spent on the Child Welfare Centre to other purposes. It is also hoped 
to tap the enthusiasm and the purses of the students—small but 
regular contributions from them would bring in a substantial sum. 

The programme for the next session is still under discussion. There 
is a proposal to start a Training Class in carpentry at Navsari, to lay 
out a lawn and a small flower garden in the village, to provide allot- 
ments for the cultivation of vegetables and flowers by the younger folk 
in the village under the direction of the agricultural department. It is 
hoped to organize the village youth on the Lines of the Young Farmers 
Clubs in England and the Four ‘H’ Clubs in the United States of 
America, and to stimulate them by organizing competitions for which 
prizes will be offered. A Cup, open to the villagers served by the Wel- 
fare Centre and to be awarded annually to the Village which has made 
the greatest progress in all the activities organized by the Rural 
Reconstruction Society, is a hope that is strongly cherished as it will 
provide an incentive to the villagers. The provision of a Village Hall 
equipped with a wireless set for each of the villages holds an important 
place in a five year development programme that is under consideration. 
» An economic survey of a part of the village was made by some of 
the ‘Economics’ students. It is intended to extend the survey and to 
start a multiple co-operative society. One of the villagers has been 
persuaded to cultivate a plot of 30 acres under the direction of the 
Agricultural Department for the next five years. It is hoped that by 
this experiment the villagers will learn to adopt the improved methods 
taught by the agricultural department. The experiment will also enable 
the Society to study the practical difficulties that impede the progress 
of agriculture and devise means to overcome them. Many of these 
difficulties could be overcome by co-operative action. 

For the improvement of the countryside, two things are essential— 
efficient public services and good means of communication. Indivi- 
dually the villagers are incapable of providing the money to finance 
these requisites, but if groups of villages would co-operate with each 
other, they could, in conjunction with the District Councils, provide 
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the money to equip themselves with the necessary services and better 
means of communication. The College Society is just now engaged 
in the study of this problem and is exploring the prospects of establish- 
ing a group Panchayat for the seven villages served by the Health 
Centre at Navsari. They are encouraging, and suggest the possibility 
of organizing group panchayats in conjunction with the District 
Council for the whole district. 

The organization and development of a sound and efficient system 
of local self-government on modern lines is indeed the key to the 
problem of raising the standard of living in the countryside. 

The needs of a community and the level of its development must 
determine the character of the educational programme for its im- 
provement. Under conditions that prevail in rural India to-day, the 
villagers need to be taught to use improved methods of agriculture 
which will increase the yields of their fields, to practise cottage 
industries that will enable them to utilize their spare time and add to 
their income, to practise thrift that will save them from borrowing 
money at high rates of interest. They must also be taught to tax them- 
selves and to co-operate with each other and the District Councils to 
work the local authorities provided for the rural areas. 

As the villagers to-day are for the most part illiterate and conserva- 
tive, a special technique must be devised to teach them. They need to 
be coaxed and as it were led by the hand. The method that the College 
Society has adopted is to establish a personal contact with the villagers, 
to win their confidence, and to persuade them by the inducement of a 
grant-in-aid, to act on its advice in working the village panchayat, and 
at the same time to create an environment that will stimulate them to 
exert themselves for their improvement. 

Can this be called Adult Education? 

That is a nice point for the Pundits of the Adult Education move- 

ment to discuss! 

The experience of the King Edward College Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Society in the past two years is that rural welfare work can best 
be accomplished by close co-operation between voluntary societies 
and the statutory authorities and that the initiative must be taken 
by the former. The establishment of voluntary societies that will 
undertake experimental work and guide the statutory authorities with 
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sympathy and tact is the need of the hour. In this work the Colleges 
must lead the way. The rural reconstruction centre could be made a 
laboratory for the study and the application of much of the theoretical 
knowledge taught in the Colleges. Thus the Colleges and the Universi- 
ties could serve the Rural Reconstruction Movement. It can also be a 
school for teaching citizenship and training men and women for public 
life, for a well-organized centre and Panchayat would deal with vital 
social, economic and administrative questions. If each college organized 
a rural reconstruction centre for a group of villages in its neighbour- 
hood and conducted its own experiments, and if the Societies so estab- 
lished met in annual regional conferences to exchange views and 
discuss their experiments, it would help, as nothing else could, to 
stimulate an interest in and diffuse knowledge about what is admittedly 
the most important task before the country. 


Reviews 


THE NEEDS OF YOUTH: A REPORT MADE TO KING GEORGE’S JUBILEE TRUST 
FUND by A. E. Morgan (Oxford University Press) 10s. net. 


THIS is a work of first-rate importance. Not only is it a comprehensive survey 
of the problems of young people and the agencies that have been designed to 
meet them, but also it is a wise and very sympathetic criticism of the present 
position. Under the first heading every rea:‘er, I imagine, will find much in- 
formation that is new to him; to give one example, I did not myself know of 
the L.C.C. Welfare Office on the Embankment, from which homeless boys 
are directed to shelter. As a reference book of facts the book is thus in- 
valuable; but even more noteworthy is the courageous spirit in which Dr. 
Morgan attacks the many evils that exist—evils, one would think, that only 
need exposing to be at once made an end of. Nor is his criticism merely 
destructive: he makes many proposals for reform, some of which one may 
hope to see adopted without undue delay. For the argument that these days 
of national emergency are inappropriate for social reform breaks down (if it 
has any validity) in the case of the young. The strength of a nation consists in 
its people; and at present we are letting a large proportion of the next 
generation run to waste. 

That indeed is the most striking lesson that emerges from this survey. 
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The greatest need of youth is to be allowed to preserve youth. Youth is the 
period of life for preparation, for education in the widest sense—and that 
must include plenty of play and enjoyment. That fact is taken for granted by 
the privileged classes: a boy enters his public school at an age not rauch less 
than that when the working class boy is expected to become an adult in every 
respect except the wages he receives. Even if the job he gets is suitable, he 
should not yet be dragged away from educational influences; but, as Dr. 
Morgan shows in a heartrending chapter, “The Dead End”, many juvenile 
jobs are blind-alleys and completely useless for the boy’s development. 
Hence, in a few years, more material for the human scrap heap. The fight 
against the exploitation of child labour has gone on for more than a century; 
when one thinks of the powerful opposition to such a mild measure as the 
Ten Hours’ Bill (see eg., Mrs. Trollope’s vivid story Michael 
Armstrong) one is apt to think that things are very much better now. And so 
of course they are; yet how much remains to be put right has now been 
plainly stated, for all to read, by Dr. Morgan. Putting it on the lowest 
grounds, we cannot afford this waste; and the fall of the birth rate is beginning 
to open our eyes. ‘As that realization becomes effective we shall appreciate 
more fully the value of our children, and measures that to-day seem to be the 
extravagant notions of idealists will be carried through with panic speed. 
It would be wise not to wait too long, for the longer we wait the more 
national capital—invaluable human capital—we shall have let run to waste 
beyond hope of recovery’. 

One remedy is in Dr. Morgan’s opinion to revive the compulsory Day 
Continuation School as enacted in 1918. He gives interesting particulars of 
its working at Rugby, where 128c boys and girls attend the school at a cost of 
£7,000. As he well remarks, ‘£5 ros. a year a head, or a sum of £11 for the 
two years, would seem to be a good investment in terms of the better citizen- 
ship which it buys. £11 keeps a boy in a Borstal institution for 27 days’. 
Short of raising the school leaving age to 16 (or more), the D.C.S. seems the 
best expedient. But it is a pretty safe prophecy that, as the juvenile population 
diminishes, it will receive longer full-time schooling. And, fortunately, as 
the Hadow and Spens Reports show, we are learning to discard traditional 
curricula and to devise material suited to many and varied abilities. 

But apart from school there is the vast problem of leisure. Here much has 
been done to help the adolescent by voluntary agencies; but it is Dr. Morgan’s 
considered opinion that ‘while the voluntary system should be strengthened 
to carry on its already valuable work, the problem can be solved satisfactorily 
only by largely increasing the supply of public funds and services’. That has 
always been our way. First voluntary effort, then financial aid, finally 
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public control which does not entirely supersede the voluntary system. 
Luckily we have no temperamental liking for state control, so that we need 
not seriously face any sort of national youth movements—not even the far 
less serious evil of too rigid standardization. The important thing now is to 
stop the rot in leisure time: that is ‘the great task which our educational 
system, reinforced by voluntary organizations, must face immediately on a 
scale far greater than anything which is attained at present. Only national 
action will serve’. 

Further, Dr. Morgan advocates a certain amount of compulsion. Admitting 
the evil of compulsion for adults (though even for them he quotes Kurt 
Hahn’s maxim ‘It is wrong to coerce anybody into opinions, but it is neglect 
not to impel everybody into experiences’), he sees that it applies only to 
adults. “The absurdity of our present system is that, by turning the bulk of 
children out of school at fourteen and casting them on the Labour market, 
we encourage the ridiculous idea that they are adults’. The young are too im- 
portant to take chances with, and the kind of compulsion required need not 
be oppressive. Dr. Morgan’s chapters on leisure, games, and other pastimes 
and recreations are full of humanity and wisdom; e.g., he emphasizes the 
necessity of insisting on a high standard in recreative work: sloppily finished 
‘crafts’ are worthless in themselves and as recreation. 

In a short review it is impossible to do justice to this book; but I hope that 
enough has been said to induce members of the British Institute of Adult 
Education to read it for themselves and to make it known to others. The 
Institute has long realized that its work is bound u> with the adolescent— 
who is so soon to become the adult. Dr. Morgan has put us all in debt by his 
careful survey and by the fervour with which he pleads the cause of youth; 
and gratitude is due also to King George’s Jubilee Trust for enabling him to 
carry it out. F. A. CAVENAGH 


ORGANIZED LABOUR IN FOUR CONTINENTS by Professor H. A. Marquand 
and others (Longmans, 155.) 1939. 
THIS is a timely book. It takes stock of one of the most important subjects 
in the adult education movement. Professor Marquand has chosen as his 
collaborators the best men from all cver the world for the purpose. These 
essays on organized labour in thirteen countries (the U.S.A., Great Britain, 
France, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Canada, Mexico, Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Australia) put the labour movement of the particular country 
concerned in the very centre of the present social and economic picture. 
Amongst these problems we find discussed: the main economic trends of 
the period and the expansion and contraction of the main industries; the 
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movements of prices and wages and their dependence on monetary policy 
and the main movements of unemployment and employment in industry, 
increases or decreases in real wages; standards of living; gains and losses in 
bargaining power and unionization; the structure of trade unionism and its 
present and future problems. 

Social progress seems to be very slow to its more ardent well-wishers 
and constitutes for them a melancholy record. But social progress has been 
incomparably more rapid during the last hundred years than during all the 
preceding thousands of years in which there have been any signs of civiliza- 
tion. Social progress could not develop much before organized Labour 
appeared and grew to a power strong enough to take a leading part in the 
struggle for a new social order. In these days in which politics tend to 
separate men from men by exaggerated nationalism, there is little hope for 
a solution by statesmen and the makers of general policy in the individual 
countries. 

Compared with the masses living on our planet, the leading groups 
making for this extreme nationalism are merely small cliques. No other 
mass-movement, no religious creed has better prospects of encouraging us 
to move upwards than the developing Labour movement. This combines 
the majority of men in a horizontal line through all the countries separated 
as national units. 

But organized labour embraces now two altogether different types 
according to the individual political systems of the countries concerned. 
Trade unionism now plays second fiddle. It is still a weapon of the opposi- 
tion to employers and the State in capitalist democracies. But the face of 
the world has totally changed. To this the period under discussion (from 
1918 to 1937) bears witness. Before the war there was a period of tentative 
reforms. The collapse of many—or, in reality, of all belligerent powers— 
produced a social revolution in which we are still living. Trade unionism is 
the expression of mild social reforms, while the carriers of social revolution, 
in their new type of governments, are themselves the representatives of 
organized labour. In this connection Dr. M. Dobb’s lucid analysis is of 
interest. He shows the different position of Soviet trade unions from those 
of other countries, where they exist as protective associations and bargaining 
bodies in relation to private capitalists. The Soviet unions exist in a socialist 
system and are controlled by the omnipotent governing party. The all- 
domunating five-years plan has subjected labour policy and the unions to 
central plans still more and made them almost departmental organs. The 
dependence on ‘the plan’ and the governing party (regimenting the economic 
system) shows the great affinities between the systems of all totalitarian 
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states. Professor Roll gives a circumspect survey on this matter in Germany, 
Dr. van Aartsen in Italy, and Dr. Ayusawa in Japan. Dr. Dobb hopes that 
in Russia ‘the centralization of matters affecting the output of labour in the 
past decade has been the special product of a transitional period . .. moreover 
abnormally . . . carried out under the lengthening shadows of war.’ True, 
this might excuse the many inroads which end in enforced labour, long 
working hours and restriction of the right to leave or change work. Are 
the advantages of such systems already so advanced as to recommend them 
for general application? Is freedom really suppressed only during a transi- 
tional period? Even Marx contemplated a period of state rule and dictatorship 
to be succeeded by another phase the ultimate aim of which was to be 
a stateless society vith the greatest possible freedom for those for whom 
these objectives are set up. 

The authors all find difficulty in distinguishing what are ‘principles,’ 
in the movements described by them, and what are expedients due to the 
exigencies of opportunism—at this time of wholesale armament. 

Among other influences of labour policy the narratives of Professor 
Marquand (on Great Britain), Professor Philip (on France), Professor Roll 
(on Germany), Dr. van Aartsen (on Italy) give a vivid picture of different 
countries moving ever farther away from /aisser-faire. They show how these 
countries drive towards economic planning, no matter what ideology may 
disguise it. Marx, who died in 1883, in the early spring of the era of ‘financial 
capitalism’, could not see the missing link which has inserted itself between 
laisser-faire and socialization: it is economic planning built up on state 
eapitalism. 

I can only touch lightly on how the authors have described the conflict 
between communists and social democrats which reflects the chief features 
of the history of unionism in the period of 1920 to 1937. 

Professor Perlman’s chapter on the U.S.A. reads like a novel. In that 
country there still exist a kind of liberal capitalism and a two-party system 
in which labour is not included. But we see that a new America is in the 
making with labour as a leading element. The struggle between the two 
groups of unions marks a children’s disease before the growing adolescent 
is ready for action. 

As long as the idea of imperialism is stronger among the leading clique 
of the countries than organized labour, social progress is hampered. But it 
is hampered too by the imperfect stage of socialization which suppresses 
freedom. In the shadow of such ideas the authors of this interesting book 
develop their narratives. The book is indispensable for all who wish to be 
informed on this major problem of social policy. W. F. BROOK 
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THE BACKGROUND OF ART by Professor D. Talbot Rice (Nelson’s Discussion 
Books) 2s. 

THE SHAPE OF THINGS by Noel Carrington (Ivor Nicholson and Watson) 6s. 

THOUGH differing in subject and treatment, the authors of these two volumes 

have the same objective. They do not aim at presenting new or unknown 

material, but at combating a widespread apathy towards art by dealing with 

well-established facts in a fresh and easily comprehended manner. 

Their opinion that ‘appreciation, unlike creation, is something that can be 
taught’ convinces them of the valuable role the critic can play in reviving 
a much-needed common standard of values in regard to art. This need for 
the education of taste appears to them to arise from the inability of the present 
day public to judge the qualities distinguishing the art of former civilizations 
or its own, Owing mainly to the breakdown of the union of art and industry 
brought about by the Industrial Revolution. 

Talbot Rice’s Background of Art admirably answers its purpose as a 
‘Discussion’ book. After defining the scope of Art Study and the possible 
approaches from an aesthetic viewpoint, he turns to the treatment of Art, 
not as an isolated subject, but as seen against a wider background of History, 
Geography, Race and Education. His aim is to suggest, to indicate ‘certain 
lines along which an examination of the manifestations of art as a whole may 
be considered.’ He therefore speculates on such problems as the extent of 
the influence of climate on the formation of naturalistic as opposed to non- 
representational art, or the part played by racial factors in the determining 
of the similarity, in different regions, of certain types of Primitive Art. These 
are lines of inquiry which may well serve as a starting-point for useful 
controversy. 

The sub-title of Carrington’s book—‘An introduction to Design in 
Everyday Life’—is indicative of the narrower and more specialized field 
covered. His more objective treatment of his material serves less as a starting- 
point for discussfon than towards promoting understanding and consequent 
appreciation of the basic principles of design. The motives, influences and 
qualities that have combined to make the physical shapes around us, familiar 
or new, are instanced by examples drawn from everyday objects, utensils, 
furniture, vehicles and houses. 

Since the same basic principles inspire design in all fields, this choice of 
common objects is sound. Its value is, however, lessened by the arrangement 
of the chapters, whereby the household furniture, utensils and ornaments are 
dealt with before the house which contains them, thus, as it were, placing 
the cart before the horse. The choice of illustrations and examples is not 
always of a representative nature, and the latter are frequently dealt with at 
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length to the detriment of the chapter as a whole. At the end of each chapter 
is a useful list of recommended books, with the author’s comments thereon. 
Both authors emphasize the importance of according to art a more uni- 
versal position in the educational .ys‘ :m of schools and colleges, not as a 
specialized subject, nor by art-classes alone, but as an integral part of such 
subjects as History, Geography and Economics. Neither author overlooks 
the difficulty, in an age of machine-production and mass-education, of 
realizing this wider appreciation, but both feel, with Venturi, that ‘the first 
condition to obtain an advance is to wish for it.’ Each, in his book, is con- 

cerned with the awakening of this wish in a wider public. 
EVELYN DAVIES 


OUT OF ADvERsITY. A survey of the clubs for men and women which have 
grown out of the needs of unemployment. National Council of Social 
Service: 6d. 

HAD I the magnetic personality and compelling oratory of the so-called 

leaders of men, I should form a new political party with the slogan ‘Unem- 

ployment for al!” Our shirts would be the azure of summer skies, our emblem 
the lotus flower. I should demand at least two months’ unemployment a year 
for everyone; but I should make conditions. No one should be allowed to be 
unemployed who had not laboured hard when at work, or who had not 
behaved so meritoriously in a social sense as to deserve some long weeks of 
rest or of change of interest. Having been granted unemployment (the 
warrant for which would be an illuminated certificate suitable for framing), 
the free man would be given not only his ordinary wages but also a money 
grant to enable him to buy books, to travel, to buy material for household 
jobs, to pay for a term at Ruskin College or some similar place, and to enable 
him generally to make the most of his spell of freedom from mine, factory 
or wharf. We shall never make anything of unemployment (that great idea) 
while we continue to confer it so fortuitously and so unendowed. 
Unemployment is leisure. The unemployed clubs—the subject of Out of 
Adversity, a report issued by the National Council of Social Service, have 
plainly demonstrated that even the leisure associated with that poor substitute 
for the genuine unemployment to which I should point the way can be 
utilized to fortify men’s spirits and stir in their machine-deformed minds an 
all but dead creativeness and resource. ‘It is ironical to reflect,’ says the 
report (page 23), ‘that.it is only since they have become unemployed that 
large numbers of club members have enjoyed opportunities of engaging in 
drama, music, and education of various kinds.’ I should use this sentence in 
my manifesto if ever I formed my party, but I should not say ‘it is ironical.’ 
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‘It is encouraging . . .’ would be more suitable. The report shows how con- 
structive a factor in social life unemployment might become if it were taken 
out of the hands of the industrialists and suitably organized and endowed. 

S. MYERS 


CIVICS, THE HOW AND WHY OF SELF GOVERNMENT by K. B. Smellie (Bell) 
35. 6d. 

CITIZENSHIP THROUGH THE NEWSPAPER by K. Gibberd (Dent) price 2s. 6d. 
THE outstanding problem which faces Democracy to-day is the education 
of the citizen. Much has been written with this object from many angles, 
but there is still a wide field open to writers, and these two books will be 
welcomed as practical and commonsense attempts both to instruct the 
citizen and to make him think. While to some extent they cover the same 
ground, their approach to the subject is not from the same direction and 
their appeal is to different types of readers. Mr. Smellie writes rather for the 
studious person who is beginning to wake up to his responsibilities as a 
citizen, or who is intending to take a course in Public Administration at the 
London School of Economics, where the author is a well-known lecturer. 
On the other hand, Mr. Gibberd caters for the intelligent man in the street 
who wants to understand his newspaper, as well as for the people ‘who 
just look at the head lines, nibble at a few paragraphs, and then put the paper 
aside with a sigh.’ Both books should be in every school library, and would 
be a godsend to the Master or Mistress responsible for one of those delightful 
General Knowledge classes which are becoming a popular feature of sixth- 
form life in good Secondary Schools. 

Mr. Smellie emphasizes the value of clear thinking as well as knowledge 
of the facts. He traces the development through the ages of the fundamental 
principle of the state to the modern idea of self-government, and outlines the 
working of our Parliamentary, Local Government and Legal systems. The 
chapters are neatly divided into short sections with sub-headings, and there is 
a useful list of books for further study. The writer’s purpose is evidently to 
provide food for thought and a stimulus and introduction to a deeper study 
of the question. It is a skilful piece of work and a valuable contribution to the 
literature on the subject. 

The object of Mr. Gibberd’s book is to provide a background to the news- 
paper. Most people read one or two newspapers every day, and it is good for 
them to understand what they are reading. The author describes with com- 
mendable candour the organization of the modern press and the influences 
which lie behind it. It is primarily intended for younger people who find in 
the newspaper much that is incomprehensible. He explains in detail, but in 
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most readable style, Parliamentary and Legal procedure, the working of the 
industrial system, and the mysteries of the money market, and throws 
much light on foreign and imperial affairs. At the beginning of each chapter, 
the reader is presented with a list of questions, the answers to which will 
appear as the chapter is read; and at the end of the book there are topics for 
discussion and suggestions for further reading, with a very full index. It is an 
excellent book to give one’s son or daughter who is leaving school to face 
life in the first job, and who is certain to buy a newspaper to read in the 
train. E. HODGES 


The Artist in the Witness Box 


Mr. Eric Newton, art critic of the Sunday Times, will be the Editor and 
Interlocutor of a new series of talks for Discussion Groups to be given in the 
National Programme on Monday evenings from 7.40 to 8 p.m. The first 
talk will be given on October 2nd, when Mr. Herbert Hodge will come to the 
microphone with Mr. Newton. Other contributors to the series will include 
Mr. W. Coldstream, Dr. T. J. Honeyman, Mr. A. K. Lawrence, Mr. H. S. 


Goodhart Rendal. 

The aim of this attractive series will be to consider problems of art not 
simply from the point of view of art criticism, but as they involve the 
painter, the Art Gallery committee, the man in the street—even the art 
dealer. 

The B.B.C. has published an exceptionally well-produced pamphlet, 
illustrated in half tone and colour, for use in connection with this series. 
Its price is 1s. (1s. 2d. post free). 

Readers of ADULT EDUCATION wishing to join existing Discussion Groups, 
or to form new groups for this series are invited to communicate with Mr. 
A. C. Cameron, Central Committee for Group Listening, 13 Langham 
Street, W.1. 


Published by the British Institute of Adult Education, 29 a? Sam, W.C.1, and 
Printed by The Shenval Press Lid., 56 Bloomsbury Street, » W.C.z. ‘ 
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